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whole University, in desiring that it may be proposed in convocation to confer on him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma, to which I readily give my consent; and am,
' Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen,
'Your affectionate friend and servant,
' ARRANV 'Grosvenor-street, Feb. 4, 1755.'
'DIPLOMA MAGISTRI JOHNSON.
Term. Sc". Hilarii.
1755-
' CANCELLARIUS, MagistrietScholares Univcrsitatis Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos hocpresens scriptum pervenerit, sahltem in Domino sempi-ternam.
' Cum eum infinem gradus academici h majoribus nostris mstituti fue-rint, ut viri ingenio et doctrind prcestanfes titnlis guoque frceter ccuteros insignirentur ; chmque vir doctissimns Samuel Johnson £ Collegia Pem-brochiensi, scriptis suis popularium mores informantilnts dudum literato orbi innotuerit; quin et lingua patriot, turn ornandcB turn staviliendm (Lexicon scilicet Anglicanum summo studio, stunmo ct se judicio conges-turn propediem editurus] etiam nunc utilissimam impendat operam; Nos igitur Cancellarius, Magistri, et Scholares antedicti, n% virum de literis humanioribus optinti meritum diutius inhonoratum fnetcreamus, in solenni Convocatione Doctorum, Magistrorum, Jfegcntium, et non Re-gentium, decimo die Mensis Februarii Anno Domini Afillesimo Septin-gentesimo Quinquagesimo quinto Jiabitd, prcc/atiim virum Samuclem
1 The Earl of Arran,' the last male of the illustrious House of Onnond,' was the third Chancellor in succession that that family had given to the University. The first of the three, the famous Duke of Onnond, had, on his death in 1688, been succeeded by his grandson, the young Duke. (Macaulay's England, iii. 159). He, on his impeachment and flight from England in I7is> was succeeded by his brother, the Earl of Arran. Richardson, writing in 1754 (Carres. \\. 198), said of the University, 'Forty years ago it chose a Chancellor in despite of the present reigning family, whose whole merit was that he was the brother of a perjured, yet weak, rebel.' On Arran's death in 1758, the
Earl of Westmoreland, 'nlct dullWcst-morcland' as Walpole calls him (Letters, \. 290), was elected. It was at his installation that Johnson clapped his hands till they were sore at Dr. King's speech (post, 1759). ' I hear,' wrote "Wulpole of what he calls the coronation at Oxford, 'my Lord Westmoreland's own retinue was all be-James'd with true-blue ribands.' Letters, iii. 237. It is remarkable that this nobleman, who in early life was a Whig, had commanded ' the body of troops which George I. had been obliged to send to Oxford, to teach the University the only kind of passive obedience which they did not approve.1 Walpole's George If, iii. 167.
Johnson4  ' Lately fellow of Trinity College, and at this time Radclivian librarian, at Oxford.    He was a man of very-considerable learning, and eminently skilled in Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities.   He died in 1767.'  WAR-TON.—BoswiiLL.
